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Ness 


the LSA President 


It's been a full few months keeping the LSA chugging 
along. 

I am excited to report a profoundly useful addition to 
our website. Check it out: scroll until you see LSA Publications. 
There you'll see highlighted “New!—Patrick O’Brien on Musi- 
cians’ Injuries." Click on that and you will see, just about ev- 
erything Pat ever wrote on left- and right-hand technique, how to 
practice, how to keep from getting repetitive stress injuries, and 
articles from people who did have injuries describing how 5 
instruction led them to being able to play again. These are arti- 
cles that have appeared in both Quarterlies and Journals over the 
years, but here they all are in one place. There's so much informa- 
tion there you'll want to keep the pages open to read and re-read 
even 1f you are not injured. Board member Kate Benessa not only 
created a detailed table of contents so that users can get right to the 
article they need, she also wrote both an introduction and a sum- 
mary of what's in each Journal volume. This material is available 
to nonmembers, so if you know a musician dealing with injury, 


point them to this material. A huge THANK YOU! to Kate for this 
work and to Marlene Johnshoy for putting it up on the website so 
quickly. 

Then, I am happy to report that we now have an official 
Lute Rental Program traffic manager. James Louder, who was 
managing the program in Canada, made my day when he accepted 
the position of managing the comings and goings of all of the in- 
struments. The program is now staffed as I imagined it, with an 
administrator (Fiona Thistle) and now Traffic Manager. And not 
a moment too soon. No one could have predicted that a worldwide 
pandemic would reveal so much demand for learning to play the 
lute. As Fiona recently reported, we went from two-six rental in- 
quiries a month to eleven in one week! This has led to a slow-down 
in processing rentals for which we do apologize. We are working 
hard to catch up. I can’t thank board member Joe Harris enough 
for taking on the development of this position during the past year. 
Were it not for him, this program would have come tumbling down 
around our knees. 


LSA Policy on Inclusiveness and Human Dignity 


The Lute Society of America is committed to the principles of inclusion and access, and it rejects discrimination against any 
person on the basis of race, color, national origin, ethnicity, religion, gender, gender expression, sexual orientation, age, physi- 
cal disability, or marital status. 


The LSA believes that neither the rarefied nature of our instrument, nor the historic milieu in which it flourished entitles us either to erect 
barriers to inclusion or to remain ignorant of such barriers. We openly and actively welcome all who wish to learn about the lute and related 
plucked instruments, and who desire to learn to play them. To create an environment where all can learn and contribute, the following Code 
applies: 

1. The LSA does not tolerate discrimination or harassment on the basis of any of the criteria listed above. Discrimination and harassment 
include but are not limited to any unwelcome physical or verbal conduct, comment, or display that is insulting, humiliating, or degrading to 
another person, or that creates an intimidating, hostile, or offensive environment. 

2. The LSA does not tolerate sexual harassment. Sexual harassment includes but is not limited to unwelcome sexual advances or physical 
contact, requests for sexual favors, or other verbal or physical contact of a sexual nature. 

3. In LSA communications, be they written or verbal, we will show respect, patience, integrity, courtesy, dignity, and consideration. We 
expect the same from all attendees of events and meetings that take place under the auspices of the LSA, including those organized by Local 
chapters. 

4. Anyone who refuses to comply with this policy may be subject to sanctions including but not limited to a warning; expulsion from the 
LSA event at which the code is violated (with no refund for an attendee who is expelled; no payment if faculty or staff); or a permanent 
disqualification from LSA membership and/or a permanent ban on attending future LSA events. The president of the LSA or a designee shall 
investigate and the president shall then determine the consequences. 


Dear Friends, 

I wish to let our membership know where the LSA stands 
in light of the events of recent months that have stirred up an un- 
precedented and necessary national conversation about systemic 
racial injustice and the acceleration of the profoundly inhumane 
treatment of people of color. Not to take a stand, not to ask our- 
selves what we are doing to perpetuate the racism around us would 
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be irresponsible. We, as players of such a rare and beautiful instru- 
ment as the lute, must not let this moment slip by unnoticed as we 
practice, hiding behind our music stands as if these justice issues 
had nothing to do with us. 

They do, for if performing or listening to music tells us 
anything, it is that we humans are all connected. And if we some- 
times can’t figure out how to connect with words, music can and 


often does fill the void. It moves the soul like nothing else can, 
perhaps revealing truths we could not see otherwise. At moments 
like this we must examine our hearts and be honest about what we 
see. As a society, is there anything we are doing, or not doing, that 
15 contributing to where our world is now? 

As a small esoteric society of predominantly white-raced 
people, what should we do? Claiming “color blindness” is not only 
not enough, it's part of the problem. We have to take a look at our 
organization, without making excuses, and ensure that our doors 
and our hearts are explicitly open for people of all races to be ex- 
posed to the music and the instrument we love so much. 

Nor should we shy away from being honest about the his- 
torical period during which the lute flourished, a period when so- 
cial norms prevailed that are anathema to us today. I’m thinking of 
the fact that the lute's primary association was with the privileged, 
wealthy class; that, for all we know right now, the vast percent- 
age of music was composed and performed by white males; when 
enslaving entire populations of dark-skinned people was deemed 
an acceptable practice. We cannot change any of that. Nor is it the 
correct conclusion that we should not play this music! What we 
can do is learn the lessons of the past and ensure that those norms 
do not drive our actions today. And this is what the LSA is called 
to do. 


What could this look like for the LSA? 

1. As your president, I pledge to take advantage of opportunities 
to educate myself in matters of racial equality and equal opportu- 
nity. I have already started this, and I encourage everyone to do 
likewise. 

2. Early Music America has formed an Inclusion, Diversity, Eq- 


uity and Access (IDEA) taskforce, led by Patricia Ann Neely. 
They have already begun posting resources that I plan to look at, 
and I urge current board members to do the same so that future 
conversations can come up with concrete ideas and that these can 
come about with eyes wide open. For starters, I recommend a talk 
given by Patricia Ann Neely, “A Circle of Fifths: a retrospective 
and remedy for addressing diversity in Early Music in America." 
3. We should all think about what a “culture of inclusion" might 
look like for an organization like the LSA. One thought is to ex- 
pand our reach, and come up with ways to share our music in spac- 
es frequented by those who do not come to formal concerts. After 
all, if they never encounter the music or the instrument, how would 
they ever get the idea to pursue an interest in 1t? I call on our local 
chapters, who know the local scene, to come up with ways this 
could be done. 

4. Finally, it's not enough to say we are inclusive if no one knows 
we are. We should optimize our social media presence for this. We 
should be aggressive in our efforts to publicize our events not only 
before but also after they happen. 

Getting over this hurdle will not be easy. While I feel that 
our Lute Fest does create an environment where players of all lev- 
els of ability can and do share experiences—whether over the table 
in the dining hall or in the dorm after the evening—until we can 
get our music and awareness of the lute out to a wider public, we 
will continue to have difficulty attracting a diverse group of par- 
ticipants. Once we have success in this effort, we can talk about the 
integration of race equity into all aspects of the organization. 

In humility and determination. 

Cathy 


THE LUTE RENTAL PROGRAM URGENTLY NEEDS CUSTODIANS!! 


The Lute Rental Program needs custodians for fifteen instruments. Custodians take care of instru- 
ments between rentals. This involves evaluating an instrument's condition and coordinating with the Traffic 
Manager, if repairs are needed; assessing the condition of the strings and arranging with the traffic manager 
for purchasing new ones and replacing what needs replacing; checking that the frets are snug and not worn 
down and replacing when necessary. If you are able to help this critically important program in this way, or 
if you want more information, contact the Traffic Manager, James Louder (Isatrafficmanager@gmail.com), or 
LSA President Cathy Liddell (lutesocietyamericapresident@gmail.com) right away! 
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The Rasgueado Technique, Part 5 
Introduction to Historical Rasgueados: Trillo and Repicco 


Pablo Zapico 


The first technical indications on how to strum come from the first quarter of the seventeenth century in Italy. They arrive to 
us in the form of prefaces to treatises written with the goal of teaching and providing music in the novel style of guitar playing with 
rasgueado. The books are comprised of short musical pieces, mostly dances, which use simple harmonic structures and are written out 
using Italian alfabeto. Thus, a new notation system emerged, specifically for rasgueado. Each letter of the alphabet corresponds to a 
chord position, and the direction of the lines indicates the direction of the stroke: downward (T) or upward (1). Both the technique and 
the language were quickly disseminated, as they were easy to learn and read. 


nA 8 C Alt ® G A (B. 
Dd وس وي‎ 


Despite its popularity, or perhaps due to it, there are not many historical sources that actually describe how to strum and which 
formulas and fingerings were used. When they do, many contain what seem to be inconsistencies—they lack details or are ambiguous 
and hard to understand. 

Now our best option to recover historical rasgueados is to consolidate what the various sources tell us in order to come to a 
consensus about the style at the time.The trillo and the repicco stand out; two ornamental types of baroque rasgueado from which we 
can distill some characteristics. They both are right-hand techniques but more complex than the simple up-down, alternating stroke or 
basic rasgueado (see Part 1 of this series of articles). Their goal was to embellish the rhythm of the chords, as they were ornamental in 
nature. Being optional, they are not indicated in these simple dances, but their use is at the discretion of the performer, depending on his 
or her skill. They bring rhythmic and not melodic variety to music, and thus can be used at any moment and with complete freedom. 

In Foscarini,' there were as many trilli and repicchi as there are ways to move a hand. He advised that, after you had practiced 
moving with ease over the guitar's fingerboard and mastered all the chords of Italian alfabeto, you should then add variety to your ras- 
gueado with any sort of trillo or repicco. Most of the explanations we have on how to perform one or the other match fundamentally— 
they are a quick series of strums that double, or sometimes even quadruple, the written notation. They would subdivide two eighth notes 
or a quarter note into four sixteenth notes. The majority of seventeenth-century guitar players also seem to agree that the trillo 1s simpler 
than the repicco. In general, the first only uses the index finger to strum in both directions, while the repicco often uses more complex 
fingerings, including the middle finger and the thumb, thus giving this rasgueado more variety and a richer sound. 


Trillo 
We begin the analysis? with the simpler of these two formulas: the trillo. We will study carefully what Pico,’ Abatessa,^ and 
Foscarini? say about it, as theirs are some of the most detailed and useful descriptions. Their indications can be summarized as follows: 


Pico: Double two strokes into four quick down-up strokes. He does not specify what fingering to use. 


Abatessa: The index finger quickly strums all strings with a down-up movement. However, he gives no details on how many strokes it 
refers to, nor which rhythms they equal. This is possibly a flexible way of indicating when to double (Pico) or quadruple (like Foscarini 
®) the number of strokes, depending on note length. 

In the following modern transcription, the first measure of each author represents the unornamented figuration to which the 
trillo is equivalent; in the second measure we can see its resolution: 


Pico Abatessa Foscarini © Foscarini @ 


I ee E ام‎ ΓΤ نن سلا‎ 


| JY 1 
? ? ? i i p p m i 
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Foscarini Proposes Two Formulas for the Trillo: 

© The first is unfortunately somewhat confusing and 
lends itself to different interpretations. Due to its subtlety, the orig- 
inal text must be included, which reads as follows: 


.. fara in giù police, & in su con l'istesso police; & simil- 
mente col medio, & questo modo di percussione trina, si 
dimanda trillo. 


...you will go downward with the thumb, and upward 
with the same thumb; and similarly with the middle [fin- 
ger], and this manner of triple percussion is called trillo.? 


It is strange that the first rasgueado 15 performed with the 
thumb moving downward. This is not a practical way to start a 
formula that can easily be used as a resource in alternation with the 
basic rasgueado. The middle finger stroke also is awkward. There 
15 evidence that it was used, as we will see later on, but it would 
be more logical for it to appear as a return after a first downward 
stroke. Also contributing to the confusion 1s the change into triple 
time. Does it refer to an irregular rhythm? If it were not for his 
percussione trina description, the formula could be interpreted in 
at least two other ways which I will explain below: 


Var ae aa 


ψ T 4 T 
[m] m [Im] p p m 


Stating that the middle finger would strum "similarly to 
the thumb" could mean that it would strum twice (down-up) in- 
stead of only once (up). Or, as shown in the second option, that the 
triple fingering starting with the thumb is added to a possible first 
downward stroke with the middle finger (as 1f one would come 
from the basic rasgueado and immediately follow it with this for- 
mula). Both alternatives present a duple time resolution and in- 
clude a first downward stroke with the middle finger, which would 
solve the two questions raised above. 

© Fortunately, the second formula follows the school of 
earlier guitar players and there are no questions: the index finger 
divides the pulse into four strokes, and alternates down-up. 

So, excluding the first of the two formulas by Foscarini 
(completely different from the rest), we can see from these authors 
a general way to perform the trillo, consistently divided into two 
or four quick strokes (depending on the note value to which it is 
applied), and in the use of the index finger to alternate an up-down 
stroke. 


Repicco 

Studying the repicco is a more complex endeavor, as are 
its fingerings and the texts that attempt to describe them. First we 
turn our attention to Pico's formula (the most clearly described of 
them all) and to the one by Corbetta (the most complex). Compar- 
ing one to the other we get a complex and standard repicco that 
shows us the very large number of strumming resources that were 
available to seventeenth-century guitarists. It would be a mistake 
to believe that they would not reach the same level as the most 


refined popular folk musicians today. On the contrary, many of the 
currently used techniques originated back then, and have been kept 
alive through uninterrupted oral tradition. 

Corbetta was not previously cited when studying the tril- 
lo because he does not mention it. Abatessa and Foscarini do offer 
their own fingerings for the repicco, but it is best to omit them for 
the moment since their descriptions are confusing and subject to 
different interpretations. In fact, in Foscarini’s case, he offers not 
one but three different repiccos. His long and difficult text deserves 
a study of its own. 


Pico: He divides two strums into four. In the first, the middle finger 
moves downward; in the second, the thumb moves downward as 
well; in the third, the thumb strums back upward; in the fourth, the 
index finger strums upward as well, but only plucks the first string. 
Here is its transcription:’ 


Corbetta: His preface is presented first in Italian and then in 
French, where the repicco is called the batterie. Each of the texts 5 
illustrated in a separate page of musical examples, also presented 
in Italian and French tablature. To simplify the instructions of his 
complex repicco, I shall divide it into two strumming formulas. 
The first 15 repeated at the end, as can be seen in the following 
example: 


© © 0 


E s 


P 


r 
-- 
1 


P P m i m i p p 


Vedrai lesempio dun repicco posto in una Ciaccona, 
dove la nota piu longa significa il polzo, cominciando 
prima i diti poi con il polzo facendo li stesso all in su e 
osserva che le quatro note legate significano doversi far 
prima con il secondo dito e poi con il primo appresso, e 
cosi all in su sotto a un tempo piu presto, e poi seguita 
con i diti et il polzo. 


You shall see the example of a repicco used in a Ciacco- 
na, where the longest note means the thumb, starting first 
with the fingers and then with the thumb doing the same 
upward, and notice that the four slurred notes mean that 
it must be done firstly with the second [middle] finger 
and then with the first [index finger], and this is done 
upward with a faster tempo, and then followed by the 
fingers and the thumb.? 
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There are no differences in the French version. for both the outward and inward movements. It is possibly an eas- 

It should be noted that Corbetta does not specify which ier option at first, but some of its charm will be lost. 
are the "fingers" used in opposition to the thumb. This opens up a The only remaining task is completing formula © where 
wide choice of possibilities, starting with whether it refers to one the fingering for the two sixteenth notes is missing. We only know 
or several fingers at the same time. You can see in the tablature that the first goes down and the second goes up. Among contempo- 
above how Corbetta only provides the thumb fingering (through rary performers of this repertoire, using the index finger to perform 
an extended stem length), the fingering of four tied thirty-second — both strums 1s widespread. It is a convincing solution given its 
notes (through dots), and the direction of each strum (the same as similarity to the fingering used in the trillo rasgueado. 
the stem direction). In the following modern transcription, I desig- Having completed both formulas, this is what I think Co- 
nate the unknown fingerings with an “x.” For these strums the only — betta's repicco would look like: 
thing we know is the direction of their strumming and that they 
were not performed using the thumb; we do not know whether 
Corbetta alwa d the same finger. ral fingers, or a com- r 0 : r © TE © : 

ys used the same finger, seve gers, or a co 


bination. The Ciaccona [Caprice de Chacone"] mentioned in the ms ae av 
e 


text does not provide us with any more information. ο ο o o ο 
٢۸ ٢1 T T LLTTL T i 4 τ 5 
0 0 m p p i m s à d i m p p i 
: : 3 1 3 3 : 1 ' : : : | But it is immediately followed by another repicco: 
J ¥ 1 ^ 4 
x : ; * m m E xXSOX : ; ..nel altra ciaccona dappresso vedrai un altro repicco 
messo già in stampa dove a confusione ho posto il medesi- 
So, how 15 the Corbetta repicco performed? A good way mo piu perfettionato cosi; la dove vedrai sei battute di 
to realize its fingering 15 to resort to the one previously presented tempo di crome, ne farai quattro dalla terza in giù e por- 
by Pico, where Corbetta's formula © fits perfectly: tando la mano farai laltre due battute su laltre due Corde 
prima e seconda senza toccar laltre. 
Pico Corbetta 
...in the other ciaccona later presented, you will see an- 
j مس‎ pes πάρι a a - | other repicco already included in print, where due to con- 
J 4 + τ J 4 + 15 fusion I have put the same one more perfected like this; 
ΕΕ ط اور‎ im p p ou there where you see six eighth note beats, you will make 
four from the third [string] downward and moving the 
Another very practical alternative to Pico’s fingering is hand you will make the other two [quaver] beats in the 
one that replaces the first stroke using the middle finger with one other two Strings first and second without touching the 
that uses the index finger; this way the same fingers would be used others. 
baty terie 


"00 fi [244 | a gas Caras 246444] 
: E = ο DR a ١ 


F $ £ 


The way Corbetta divides his strumming, first on some strings and then on the others, can be subject to several interpretations. 
In his Italian preface, he points out that one should strum from the third course “downward” and then, moving the hand, the other two 
courses, which oddly he calls “first and second.” It is necessary to resort to the little differences that the corresponding French version 
presents in this case in order to clear this up: 


...en ferez quatre su la premiere, seconde, et tierce corde, portant la main en bas, apres vous ferez les deux autres battries sur 
les deux autres cordes quarte et quinte, en portant la main en haut sans toucher les autres 


..you will make four in the first, second and third string, moving the hand downward, and then make the two other strokes on 
the two other strings, fourth and fifth, moving the hand upward without touching the others. 


In the French version, the same second group of strings is referred to as “fourth and fifth," and followed by “moving the hand upward" 
to refer to the spatial positioning necessary to reach these courses. In this way, his intention is clearer and can be transcribed as follows: 
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He ends by explaining—not without some difficulty—that you should accent the first eighth note of each group of four where 
indicated with an f. for forte, playing the other three piano. Corbetta's goal is simply to give an accent to each beat of the hemiola typical 
of this dance. He finishes with “in this way, you shall get the most beautiful repicco.” 

It seems sensible to think that this is, as said, a “more perfected repicco than the previous one,” since it describes using a fin- 
gering that is as much or more intricate than the first—a formula that 1s different from the simple basic rasgueado. However, if the first 
was already lacking a few details, this one lacks even more. Since he provides no clues on which fingering to use, we can resort once 
more to formula © as a starting point for the whole rasgueado. Its fingering fits perfectly the first four eighth notes (the ones played on 
the first courses) and for the three groups of four eighth notes of the hemiola; only the two final eighth notes in bars 1 and 2 remain to 
be considered. For these two, there are many options: thumb-thumb, index finger-thumb, middle finger-thumb, or index finger-index 
finger. 

The repicco is a historical rasgueado that 15 hard to generalize. There are several possible formulas and it is easy to find yourself 
with more solutions than questions. Don't obsess over it—there are many possible options. The versatility of the rasgueado is precisely 
what guarantees success for every guitarist. Each instrument and each hand are different. Try it for yourself and observe popular tradi- 
tions in order to complete the fingering with whichever choice works and suits you best. 


Thank you to the Sociedad de la Vihuela, el Laud y la Guitarra for permission to publish a translation of this article, which 


originally appeared as “Técnica de Rasgueado Vol. 5," Hispanica Lyra (2019), No. 24, 17-19. 


Notes 

! Giovanni Paolo Foscarini (fl.1620—49), I quatro libri della chi- 
tarra spagnola (Rome, ca.1635). 

? The compilation of historical sources consulted for this article 
is taken from the chapter “Battente (Rasgueado) Style" by James 
Tyler: The Guitar and its Music: From the Renaissance to the 
Classical Era by Tyler and Sparks. Oxford University Press (New 
York, 2002), pp. 175-77. 

? Foriano Pico (fl.1608), Nova scelta di sonate per la chitarra sp- 
agnola (Naples, 16[?]8). 

^ Giovanni Battista Abatessa (f1.1627—52): Corona di vaghi fiori 
(Venice, 1627). 

3 Given the ambiguity of this and the following texts, I have opted 
for a translation as literal as possible, also following the punctua- 


tion marks, in order to change the original text as little as possible. 
$ Francesco Corbetta (ca.1615—1681): La Guitarre Royalle (Paris, 
1671). 

this and the following musical examples, I use an assumed gui-‏ و71 
tar stringing with two bourdons so that the spatial arrangement oc-‏ 
cupied by the original tablature fingering can be seen more clearly.‏ 
Tablature taken from the musical example in the preface in Italian‏ * 
of M/3784, examined in the Biblioteca Digital Hispánica of the‏ 
Spanish National Library.‏ 

? [n the Italian tablature in the preface, the fingering is indicated 
with three dots (ring finger), but this is clearly a mistake. In the 
text that precedes it, in the French version (text and tablature) and 
in the ciaccona itself, it 15 always indicated with the middle finger. 


“House of the Rising Sun” for Baroque Lute 


Daniel Estrem 


“The House of the Rising Sun” is a traditional folk song 
that tells of a life gone wrong in New Orleans. As with many clas- 
sic folk ballads the authorship is uncertain. I suspect many musi- 
cians are like me and pass over introductory notes and start sight- 
reading. For those who appreciate some playing tips I will make it 
brief. 

The song begins with an eight-bar arpeggiated section 
that reappears four more times between verses. The convenient 
feature with the sequence is that the left-hand second finger stays 
on the fourth course as the chords slide from measure to measure. 

In measure 14 on the last beat there is a slide from the c 


to e frets on the fourth course. Measure 16 has a fourth finger slide 
from e to k frets, and measure 22 has a pull-off from the e to a fret 
on the first beat. Measure 30 has an e to k slide on the first course 
(last beat). 

Measures 75-88 are strummed with the right hand, either 
with thumb alone or thumb and fingers. The ending chord can be 
played with the three tablature n notes, played stopped or as twelth 
fret natural harmonics (my preference). I arranged the piece for 
eleven-course baroque lute with the eleventh course tuned to an A. 

Have fun with it! Check out a video of me playing it at 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v—xJh865acA-U. 
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John York 


Interviewed by Nancy Carlin 


John York is a singer, composer, guitarist, and former member of the Byrds. He also played with the Sir Douglas Quintet (with 
Dr. John), The Mamas and the Papas, Johnny Rivers, Lightnin' Hopkins, Gene Clark, Rick Danko, Richard Manuel, Nicky Hopkins, 


David Carradine, and Barry McGuire. 


"John York is an authentic example of how one musician can carry a legacy of spirit, truth, compassion and wisdom that con- 
tinues to grow through his musical expressions. Not only has he survived the perilous rock & roll days of the 60s, he has thrived and 


transcended them." Terry Roland (L.A Folk Works) 


Photo by Martin Snidjers 


NC: How did you get interested in the lute? Considering all of the time you have 
invested in playing guitar, what drew you to the lute? 


JY: I heard a CD of excerpts from Shakespeare alternating with Julian Bream play- 
ing some John Dowland pieces. That led me to the used classical CD section at the 
local Rhino Records. Then Lutz Kirchhof playing a baroque lute really impressed 
me. I kept going back, getting more lute recordings. 


NC: What made you decide to learn to play the lute, rather than just being a listener? 
Was there particular music that hooked you? Or a player that caught your ear? 


JY: At first I tried a guitar in lute tuning with a capo on the third fret. Then I attempt- 
ed to tie nylon frets on an oud, but abandoned that foolish idea quickly. Navigating 
a chain of people I contacted from the LSA directory eventually led me to John 
Schneiderman So... I have to blame John Schneiderman for my decision to play 
the lute. I bought his recording of the Silvius Leopold Weiss Dresden Manuscript 
sonatas | through 4 in F major. Then we went to hear John play live. That pushed me 
right over the top, no coming back, into wanting to play the lute, to have that sound 
in our home. His recording of the Adam Falckenhagen sonatas for solo lute opus 1 
just knock me out. We love that CD. 
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NC: What kind of lute do you play—renaissance, 
baroque, etc.? Are you focusing on a particular 
subset of lute music? What kind of lute music do 
you play? Since you write songs with guitar, are 
you writing songs or instrumental music to play 
on the lute? 


JY: I have an eight-course renaissance lute that 
John Schneiderman loaned me when my wife 
Sumi and I went to visit him. It seems he was 
a Clarence White fan in his bluegrass days be- 
fore the lute got a hold of him. Clarence and I 
were Byrds together, along with Roger McGuinn 
and Gene Parsons, who was later represented by 
LSA’s own Nancy Carlin. Small world. Now I 
slow motion my way through some simpler 
Francesco da Milano pieces and I have some 
easy Bach that I transcribed from beginner piano 
books and guitar music. I like to plod my way 
through the Rowallan Manuscript book that John 
recommended. I find easy pieces to play in the 
LSA Quarterlies and Lyn Abissi has so gracious- 
ly been sending me some wonderful lute music 
that she no longer needs around the house in a 
courageous attempt at downsizing. 

I don’t have enough ability yet to com- 
pose on the lute, but it is very intuitive and easy 
for me to improvise. As a challenge to myself I 
have been slowly learning to use my eyes to play 
music, but it is quite counterintuitive for me. I 
want to time travel through music and playing 
from notation allows one to do precisely that. 

I believe that the way musicians hear 
the world around us deeply influences our com- 
posing and the way we play music together. I 
am intrigued by the music that was created and 
shared before the invention of electricity, auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, and many other sonically an- 
noying things we have to live with. Nature and 
conversation have their own natural rhythms, un- 
like machines. Since the machine age we are in- 
undated with harmful noise and this has really in- 
fluenced what passes for music, especially now. 


The lute takes me away from the digital wall of noise all around us. 
God bless the LSA. 


NC: Do you use the same hand positions on the lute that you use 
on the guitar, or do you have different hand positions for each in- 
strument? 


JY: The right hand is much softer and more sensitive on the lute, so 
this has really changed my approach to playing the guitar. Because 
the neck is wider on the lute, the left hand is also a little different. 
I sit down when playing the lute and prefer to stand when playing 
the guitar, and always in concert. And so . . . it's totally different, 
standing and moving to the music. We see lute players doing this 
very thing in period paintings and drawings, but it would have to 
be extremely limiting in terms of tone and technique. 


NC: Lute music is generally seen as a subset of classical music, 
and your background is in more commercial pop/folk/rock music. 
What do you think about these classifications? Do you have ideas 
on how to introduce the lute to more nonclassical audiences? 


JY: I believe that music will not be comfortably crammed into 
these little academic control-freak boxes. But the categories are 
helpful when talking about music or framing a historical picture 
in the evolution of human music. Real music is a spiritual energy 
beyond intellectual or analytical understanding anyway. It 15 free- 
dom, not restriction. I feel the way to turn people on to the lute is 
to let them hear some really good lute playing in the proper venue 
with the right acoustics. It is the sound and charm ofthe instrument 
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Photo by Sumi Foley 


itself that will draw them in, not adding the lute to some other more 
mainstream ensemble. 

Playing along with a lute player requires a sensitivity and 
respectful ear that is most likely sadly lacking in most modern 
musicians. That being said, I love what Sting did for lute players 
worldwide. I consider his CD The Labyrinth a masterpiece. But I 
do like the challenge, so I want to add the lute, 1f possible, on my 
next recordings. If there is a hell, for me it would be listening to 
recordings of period or ethnic instruments with synthesizer added, 
for all eternity. 


ow Made Easy 


We have had requests that we offer some music for people who are just beginning to play the lute, and so starting with this issue of the 
Quarterly there will be aa easy piece in each issue plus some additional pieces in the accompanying Digital Supplement. You can find 
five more pieces on the LSA website on Digital Supplement, Part I, pp. 4-5. 


Alio mode [Parsons Farewell] 


Stobaeus GB-Lbl Sloane 1021 81/3 
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Curious Concordances and Dubious Duets: 
D-Ngm Ms. 33748-1 


Nancy Carlin 


..the vogue for English dance music spread rapidly 
throughout the German-speaking courts of Northern Eu- 
rope during the later years of the sixteenth century. 


In my ongoing exploration of veil-ton ten-course music I 
recently found a gem—D-Ngm 33748-1 (http://dlib.gnm.de/item/ 
Hs33748-1/104/html). An edited edition of the music can be found 
on the LSA website—in Digital Supplement 11 Part 1, which ac- 
companies this Quarterly, Like other manuscripts ca.1625 we find 
some of the most popular galliards from the English Golden Age 
and then move forward into courants, voltes, and ballets with a few 
fantasias at the end. 

Looking at Peter Steur's Music for Lute Instruments 
website (see our previous Quarterly Vol. 54, Nos. 2 & 3 for more 
information) we see 130 pieces, making this a good-sized manu- 
script. Like other sources ca.1625 we find the most popular gal- 
liards, but no pavans or ballad tunes. Instead a number of courants 
and voltes demonstrate how popular they were in northern Europe 
at this time. Some are presented simply without any doubles or 
variations, but a few have very nice variations. For example, the 
“Coranta” on f. 20v is followed by “Variatio,” which seems to be 
another piece that is based on the preceding piece. The “Courant” 
on ff. 27v-28 has particularly nice varied sections and could be 
used as inspiration for players who want to write their own for 
some of the simpler A and B only pieces. 


The Notation 

The entire ottavo manuscript appears to be written in the 
same hand in French tablature, with the exception of six pieces 
in Italian tablature. Some galliards in renaissance style will fit 
on seven- and eight-course lutes, but more of the music requires 
nine- and ten-course instruments. Pieces on ff. 45v and 46 need an 
eleventh course in B-flat notated as “ij” (which can be played up 
an octave 1f necessary). Pieces on ff. 47 and 47v have the lower 
courses written as seven, eight, and ten, in the Italian style. The 
final, very short piece in the collection is for a lute in D-minor tun- 
ing. It might seem strange to include an eleven-course piece in the 
midst of a solidly ten-course collection but Schlegel comments: 


In the assembly of repertoire, double assignment of bass 
notes are fairly common for the time. This suggests that 
the sources from which the pieces were taken called for 
an 11-course instrument, while the writer and/or the re- 
cipient had only a 10-course instrument.’ 


Other characteristics suggesting that 33748-1 was copied 
from various sources are two English galliards in Italian tablature 
and the inconsistency of using "c" or “r” for the second fret. 

It is difficult to always correctly read the slashes designat- 


ing the bass courses as the diagonal strokes are very light (Fig. 1). 
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We wonder if the copyist was also the player—a player 
would see problems of this nature and could immediately correct 
them. Common sloppy handwriting problems that are seen in al- 
most all lute manuscripts include: notes, or chords off by a tab- 
lature line, missing measures, and “h” and “k” and “c” and “e” 
appearing identical when intersected by a staff line. 

The more exasperating inattention to detail shows up in 
the placement of the rhythm ciphers, either as notes or flags (Fig 
2). For the most part we can quickly place them by eye or, if neces- 
sary, by ear or concordance if they stray too far from their stations 
or are missing. 


E 


i 


Fig. 1 - last measure f. 28v Fig. 2 - f. 50v m. 9-10 


The minim half note has the misfortune to resemble a “d” 
This scribe makes his “d” and “b” letters with long flags—often 
close enough to the top line to cause some confusion (Fig. 3). 


f 
5 


Fig. 3 - f. 13v/2 m. 3 


ΝΞ Ὁ κ. 


Fig. 4 - f. 12v last measure 


Full chords are often voiced to show that the upper four 
notes belong to the fingers with an absent course separating the 
thumb stroke (Figs. 3 and 4). 

There is a large cross marked in the upper left corner of 
thirty-three pieces between f. 19v-47v. Is the scribe marking his 
favorite pieces, or did these come from a single source? 

The courants and voltes are either concordant with or 
similar to many sources contemporary with D-Ngm 33748-1 (such 
as Swan, Haselmere, Moy, etc.), although none are exact matches. 


The comparison of all known concordances shows that 
there are no two identical versions. . . The idea of an ur- 
text in the sense of an original version which follows the 
intentions of a composer, does not apply to French sev- 
ententh-century lute music. Every lutenist made his own 
personal version of a piece, just as jazz musicians of our 
times create improvisations on standards.’ 
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The pieces on ff. 30v-32v—a courant followed by a bal- 
let and a variation—are interesting examples of what Schlegel de- 
scribes. When compared to Ballard 1614,^ Moy, and the Swan 
Manuscrip® (see p. 113-17 in the Digital Supplement No. 11 Part 
2) we see that they are obviously the same pieces, but far from 
identical. 


No. | Cor: a typical courant in triple meter with two sec- 
tions: A A' B Β' 
* Ballard 1614 “Second” pp. 16-17 A' is different 
with minor changes: chord voicing etc. 
* Moy 1631 f. 13v-14 no divisions, a simpler piece 
Φ Swan f. 33v-34 A' and B' are different in this ver 
sion 
No. 2 Courant—in duple time so probably should have 
been headed “ballet” 
* Ballard 1614 p. 7 fairly similar until the last six 
measures of the piece 
* Moy 1631 f. 5 slightly simpler 
* Swan 3lv very short and bass changed to use 
addtional lower courses 
No. 3 *Variation Courandt" a variation of the preceding 
piece 


The Duets 

Despite the oddities/idiosyncrasies, the duets and pos- 
sible duets struck me as this source's most interesting aspect. The 
first seven titles are unquestionably duets, although most of one 
part of one of the one on f. 6v is missing. Two of these are for 
equally tuned lutes and the rest for lutes separated by a fourth or 
fifth, depending on which part you think belongs on the smaller 
lute, with one exception. The two parts of “Mein gmuet ist mier 
verwuhret" are a second apart. All, except one (“Galiarda” f. 12v 
and 17), are on facing folios or the same page. 

The rest of the paired pieces might or might not be du- 
ets. Both parts mostly are in unison playing the melodies and bass 
lines, if they were played together. Schlegel writes: 


One cannot definitely say whether these are duets in the 
sense of versions that should be played simultaneously. At 
the very least, they are “performing suggestions,” and im- 
provisation at dancing events must have been part of the 
craft at the time." 


These parts or transpositions to different keys could have been 
made as "scores" to be used when playing with other instruments. 
But is there enough variation to suggest possible duets as well? 

One other place where we find the same pieces back-to- 
back, in two or three different keys, is in the Thysius Manuscript. 
I had always assumed that this was becuase this large collection 
was intended to be an archive of every lute piece the scribe could 
find—that does not seem to be the motivation here. Another pos- 
sible reason for the different keys could be to play with other in- 
struments or singers, but there would still be lots of unisons on the 
melodies and bass lines. 

The titles suggest duets using the same terms used in the 
duets in the first part of the manuscript: “discant,” “bassij/pasij,” 
and “aliter” (translates as *otherwise"). These pieces are available 
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in Digital Supplement No. 11 Part 2 and both parts of them make 
nice solos. 


Duets 
lv & 2r Galliard “My Lady Mildmay’s Delight” 
2r - Galiard 


3v Galliard Glaziers 
4 Aliter 


4v Galliarda Douland Canto 
5-5v page missing so no second part 


6r/1 end of a piece 
61/2 Aliter Canto “Can She Excuse" 


8v Galiard James Cantij 
9r Galliard James Pasij 


9v Galliarda Frog Cantij “Frog Galliard” 
10r galliarda Frog Pasij 


11v Campions Galliardt 
12r Aliter 


Linked Pieces—Not Duets? 
12v Galiarda discant 


17r Galiard Pasus No 1 


54v Danz 
54v/2 Discant 


56v Danz 
56v/2-57/1 Discant 


58v Intrada 
S9r Item ad Terstu...Maij 


59v Galliarda Fasana Contra alt 
59v/2 Aliter 


60r Intrada Contralt 
60r/2 Item ad Testudinam Maiorem 


60v Mein gmuet...- Has (Hassler) a 5 
60v/2 Aliter 


65v Galiarda Pipers “Pipers Galliard” 
66 Aliter 


73/1 gagliarda Cantus 
73/2 Aliter 


73v Coranta discant 
74r Coranta Bassij 


74v Coranta discant 
751 Coranta Bassij 
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77v Volta (Jakob Reys) 
78r Volta 


The Pipers Galliard Trio 

Possibly the most interesting piece in D-Ngm 33748-1 
is Dowland's “Galliard Pipers” (“Pipers Galliard”) for two equal 
lutes and a third lute tuned a fifth higher on f. 6v-7v/1: 


Galliarda Pipers—the accompaniment 
Galliarda Pipers No. 2—the part with the melody 
Pipers Galliard #3—divisions 


This trio is an English piece placed here in the manuscript between 
other English duets. “Pipers No. 2” could be played as a solo lute 
piece. This together with “Galiarda Pipers” (staffs 1 and 3 in my 
transcription in the Digital Supplement) sound fine as a duet for 
equal lutes, similar in style to the others on nearby pages. The third 
lute part (middle staff in my transcription) with divisions similar to 
English treble and ground duets, is for a lute tuned a fourth higher. 
If a treble lute is not available, it could work well transcribed for 
a flute or violin. And this trio could easily be rearranged for (and 
perhaps has been arranged from) the consort of six: lute, cittern, 
and bandora, plus melody instruments, and bass. 

This scribe must have liked this piece because there is a 
duet/or two solos on f. 65v as well. Similarly there is a duet of the 
“Frog Galliard” on ff. 9v-10 and a simple solo on f. 13v. 

I hope future researchers will be inspired to explore more 
ten-course music, and find the evidence to explain the duets that 


Now Made Easy 
The Weiss Dresden 
Manuscript Part 2 


Terzi Duets 
Nuremberg 33748-1 


245 pages available on the website 
https://lutesocietyofamerica.wildapricot. 
org/Publications 


Go to LSA Quarterly and the file for 
Digital Supplement No. 10 is under the file for 
LSA Quarterly Vol. 54, Nos. 2 & 3 
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do not seem like duets. I suspect that Andreas Schlegel is right and 
that they could be “scores” for ensemble improvisations in various 
keys. And there are so many short courants in this collection that 
would be much more interesting with variations added. There are 
enough pieces with the variations that I hope players will use them 
as models and make their own. 


See Digital Supplements No. 11 Part 2 on the LSA website to com- 
pare these pieces. Thanks to Sean Smith for help with this project. 


Notes 

! Michael Gale and Tim Crawford, ‘John Dowland's “Lachrimae’ 
at Home and Abroad,” The Lute 2004, p. 1. 

?Andreas Schlegel, “On Lute Sources and Their Music—Individu- 
ality of Prints and Variability of Music,” Journal of the Lute Soci- 
ety of America 2009-2010, p. 124. 

? Andreas Schlegel, The Von Erlach Lute Book Paris 1622. The 
Lute Comer, 2019, p. 90. 

4 Robert Ballard, Deusiesme Livre de Tablature de Luth, Paris, 
1614. 

5 Louys de Moy, Le Petit Boucquet de Frise Orientale, 1631. Fac- 
simile from Tree Edition, 2008. 

$ RF-SPanON124 The St. Petersburg "Swan" Manuscript. Fac- 
simile from Editions Orphée, 1994. 

7 Schlegel, JLSA, p. 135. 
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No. 1 Cor: Nuremberg 33849-I f. 30v-31 
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No 2 Courant Nuremberg 33748-1 31v 
/a — E flat 
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Pegasus and the Unicorn to take Wing... 


Lutemakers on the Move 
Lynda Sayce 


Many readers of 
the Quarterly will be fa- 
miliar with luthiers Ste- 
phen Barber and Sandi 
Harris, and some will have 
visited their London work- 
shop at 11a Peacock Yard, 
one ofthe most picturesque 
and iconic addresses in the 
lute world. It is forty years 
since Stephen set up shop 
there, and he was joined by 
Sandi in 1984, so together 
they have clocked up more 
than three-quarters of a 
century of lute making in 
this space, and many hun- 
dreds of instruments bear 
their Pegasus and Unicorn 
brands. I shared their flat 
for two years while I was 
studying at the Royal College of Music, and their generosity to me 
when I was a penniless student knew no bounds. Having access 
to an ever-changing succession of instruments spanning the en- 
tire early plucked instrument spectrum was an additional benefit, 
which has shaped my whole career. In the 1990s, when I began 
a Ph.D studying surviving continuo lutes, I realized how heavily 
I was drawing on knowledge learned from them—distinguishing 
Ivory from bone, identifying different timbers, using their effective 
and noninvasive ways of measuring and photographing those in- 
struments . . . . My academic work as well as my performing career 
reflected Stephen's and Sandi’s influence. 

In those days their productivity was legendary. They 
worked seemingly 24/7, and I would frequently pop into the work- 
shop one day and see the beginnings of a lute back being construct- 
ed, and then be invited to help string it up mere days later. They 
were familiar faces at most of the big continental early music ex- 
hibitions—indeed, it was at the 1986 Utrecht lute symposium and 
exhibition that I first met them—and a steady stream of lutenists 
from around the world passed through their workshop and stayed 
in their flat. Their car would regularly be loaded to the roof with a 
display of beautiful instruments and driven across Europe. On one 
memorable occasion, the last pre-exhibition order was completed 
three or four days before they were due to travel. I forget which of 
them said, “We’ve got time to build a six course before we go...” 
but so it proved. They would regularly return to the flat for a late 
dinner, only to nip back to the workshop at a silly hour to apply 
another coat of varnish. Overnight drying time was a commodity 
not to be wasted . . .. 

Overseas trips often included visits to the major musi- 
cal instrument collections of Europe, and together they measured, 
photographed, and drew plans for dozens of lutes, theorbos, and 
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early guitars. Some of these plans are published, and have pro- 
vided a valuable resource for other luthiers for decades. Part of 
this research and many instrument images can be found on their 
gloriously illustrated website www.lutesandguitars.co.uk. Another 
ground breaking aspect of their work has been the extraordinary 
array of unusual woods used in their own instruments. I would 
frequently drop in to the workshop and find small samples laid out, 
to test the visual effect of combining colorful and/or highly figured 
woods. Following the 1987 hurricane that devastated trees across 
southern England, they were invited by Kew Gardens to rescue 
and use timber from some of their rare and exotic species felled 
by the storm, and specimens like Osage Orange joined the wood 
supply. 

The workshop itself was—and still is—an extraordinary 
space, located in a nineteenth-century purpose-built yard of similar 
units. It is packed to the roof with timber, lute and guitar moulds 
line the walls, racks of plans are suspended from the ceiling, and 
ingeniously made tool holders are crammed into every tiny crev- 
ice. A corner office houses research materials and thousands of in- 
strument photographs taken over decades. As befits the workplace 
of two larger-than-life personalities, there are many details that 
raise a smile—or an uncontrollable guffaw of laughter. Cartoons 
and hilarious photographs adorn every surface, even the bandsaw. 
A string packet, decades old and which arrived from the string 
maker mysteriously inscribed “poor twang,” is pinned to a notice 
board. In the middle of the floor sits a large cage, and its occupant 
—a rabbit—Troutinely roams freely underfoot. Hundreds of small 
glass jars filled with wood shavings, many of them candy-striped 
and improbably colorful, document the assortment of woods used 
over the years. 
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I have written much of the above in the past tense be- 
cause Stephen is sadly now afflicted with multiple system atrophy, 
and both he and Sandi are battling with the devastating effects of 
his illness. They are planning an urgently needed relocation to a 
wheelchair-accessible space with an in-house workshop, which 
will enable Sandi to resume work with Stephen alongside her. Al- 
though now unable to work, he remains as passionate and knowl- 
edgeable about lute building as ever, and his input will continue 
to be fundamental to their instruments. As Stephen's health de- 
clined over recent years, they were also battling traumatic events 
including the loss of Sandi's father, a fire in their workshop, and a 
protracted quest for a diagnosis for Stephen's condition. As some 
readers will be aware, this has impacted their instrument orders 
and delivery, and getting lute production back on track will be San- 
di's priority following relocation. To help them with the significant 
costs and challenges of this situation, I am setting up a curated 


YouTube channel that will host a variety of lute-related material. 
The channel's name will be the iconic address of their workshop, 
11a Peacock Yard. New material will be posted regularly, and the 
channel will be linked to a donation site, all moneys raised to go 
directly to Stephen and Sandi. In this way, as a significant new lute 
resource of performances, interviews, and mini-documentaries 1s 
built up, the old workshop address will retain its currency in the 
lute world, as have some historic lute addresses—Rauche in Chan- 
dos Street, Alla Corona in Venezia... Early postings will include 
a performance by Jakob Lindberg and an interview with Dame 
Emma Kirkby. 

Anyone wishing to discuss or contribute material for the 
YouTube channel, or to make donations to the project, can contact 
me via my website www.theorbo.com. The channel and donation 
site will go live—I hope during August. 


ANDELA 


Correction to Andre Nieuwlaat's Article on Jane Pickering in the LSA Quarterly, Vol. 54, Nos. 2 & 3 


I think most people will agree with me that my identifi- 
cation of Jane Pickering is almost certainly correct. But if it 1s, it 
makes Spencer's interpretation even more dubious. From what we 
know now about Jane's life, it is clear that she spent almost her en- 
tire life in York: she was born there, married there, and her children 
were born there in the period 1613-1618. And this of course means 
that, when she supposedly started compiling “her” lute book, she 
was living in York in northern England, where she had always lived 
and would continue to live until 1635 (when she and her husband 
moved to Chester), far away from London. When you consider the 
nature of the contents of the Pickeringe lute book (for instance the 
John Johnson duets at the beginning and the pieces by Gaultier), 
and especially the concordances for the pieces in it (not to mention 
the remarkable lack of any concordances for many of them), it is 
very hard to see how she, living in York at the time, would have 
been able to have access to all that music, most of which was never 


published in print but was circulating only in manuscripts. 

The idea ofa private person, writing down music that was 
not generally available in print and that would have been extreme- 
ly difficult to get hold of in a remote town like York, and writing 
down this music in a book with the royal coat of arms stamped on 
its cover—how plausible is that? Considering all known facts, I 
think it is much more likely that the Pickeringe lute book, contrary 
to Spencer's interpretation, was not compiled by Jane Pickering, 
but by one of James I’s lutenists, as Spencer initially seemed to 
suggest. And I furthermore believe that the Pickeringe lute book 
contains some essential clues (regarding both contents and scribal 
issues) that enable us to establish the identity of the lutenist in 
question. I intend to write a follow-up article in which I will at- 
tempt to do just that. 
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The Duets of Giovanni Terzi 
Sean Smith 


Having noticed the many creative ensemble videos going 
up as we all enjoy lockdown, I rummaged around and found some 
more duets in my database. Earlier this century when everybody 
could do these things face to face, some very nice Terzi record- 
ings were released: Terzi: Libro de intavolatura, Libro 2 by Paul 
Beier and Craig Marchitelli (Stradivarius) and Un 'altra Canzone 
by Michiel Niessen and David van Ooijen (Turtle Records)—and I 
got to work counting hemidemisemiquavers and tapping them in to 
my computer. I am pleased to put them into the Digital Supplement 
on the LSA website after all these years. I reached out to David van 
Ooijen asking for an introduction here, and he kindly reminded me 
that we had already printed precisely the intro I wanted years ago 
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in the LSA Quarterly May 2006, Volume 40, No, 2. Readers are 
directed there for David's excellent overview. 

Additionally, I offer Marc’ Antonio Ingegneri’s popular 
madrigal, *Non mi togl'il ben mio," from Emmanuel Adriaens- 
sen's 1592 print, which serves as the subject for Terzi's final duo. 
It gives me the rare opportunity to say that Terzi's solo version is 
easier, if only for its lack of added passaggi or cadential figures. In 
this setting you will notice a triple dotting in measure 7. It is sim- 
ply an indication to release the hold on the fifth course “e.” Those 
checking against the book will notice a misbarring in Adrieanssen 
from measure 24 onward, which I have fixed here. 
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Marc *Antonio Ingegneri 


E. Adriaenssen Novum Pratum Musicum.. 
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The Lute Forum 
Comments from Lute مس زمه لل‎ 


The Lute Forum is a column where you will be seeing comments from lute teachers about various aspects of playing the lute and other 
historical plucked stringed instruments. Contact column curator Douglas Hensley (douglashensley@shaw.ca) if you have questions or 


comments for future columns. 


It has been suggested that the subject of teaching online 
would be a very appropriate one for the LSA Quarterly now that 
everyone is staying at home. What is different about it from face- 
to-face lessons, and how do you do it well? Which software works 
best: Skype, Zoom, microphones, webcams, etc.? Here are some 
suggestions on ways to make it a positive learning experience 
whenever it should become necessary—like now! 

Doug Hensley 


Catherine Liddell 

I have been teaching using Skype for probably two or 
three years now. Only recently have FaceTime and Zoom entered 
in to my experience. I'm possibly the least tech savvy among my 
colleagues, so this will focus only on the actual experience. Truth 
to tell, when I was just starting out in this medium, I would often 
help a new player find someone nearby to show them how to hold 
the lute, because I felt the first lesson ought to be in person. Often 
there was someone close enough by to give the first lessons. Only 
if that was impossible, would I take on the student. By now I have 
started several out remotely and it has worked out fine. 

Because tone production is so critical to good lute play- 
ing, and since lute sound suffers so badly on all of the remote plat- 
forms, I find myself having to find words to describe in much more 
precise ways what the student is to do to increase the likelihood of 
making a good sound. Demonstrating doesn't work because the 
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sound is bad in both directions. I have noticed that if I use the ear- 
buds that came with my iPhone there is a big improvement in what 
1 hear, but I don’t know what sound the student is hearing. For one 
lesson I gave recently on Skype the lute sound coming to me was 
so horrific, I almost rescheduled the lesson. Another person in the 
apartment was also on a Zoom or Skype call, it turned out, so that 
may have been part of the problem. 

But even on a “good” day, the lute sound comes through 
in such a choppy way I have had to be even more observant, and 
make due with hoping that if the right hand “looks” like it’s mak- 
ing a decent sound, maybe it actually is making a decent sound! I 
have made a special effort to find the words that will help the stu- 
dent create the conditions for making a smooth line, again closely 
observing what the student is doing. I have had to learn to teach 
much more with my eyes than with my ears, and that is a very 
strange thing to say concerning an art form that is all about hear- 
ing! 

Related to this is that I cannot get a full picture of what 
the student is doing. I cannot get out of my chair and walk around 
to find a better observation point. This is frustrating! I also have 
difficulty finding a good position to be in myself so that the stu- 
dent can see what I’m doing, particularly with my right hand. How 
do I place myself in front of this laptop such that he/she can see 
what I’m trying to demonstrate? It has sometimes felt as if I should 
stand on my head, while playing, of course! 

Since remote teaching is necessary now, and could stay 
that way even if to a lesser extent, I am collecting information 
about microphones and speakers and may branch out and try some. 
I will say that my student, Charles Iner, played his degree recital at 
Boston University last month, at home, using two pieces of tech- 
nology and the sound result was quite (to me) surprisingly good. 
He used an MXL 990 microphone and a device from Spire Studio 
as the recording device that hooks into the Spire app on the iPhone 
or iPad. 

One of my students is lute player #10 in the great state of 
Montana, thanks to these technologies. So, the possibility of taking 
lute lessons from afar, in combination with a vigorous lute rental 
program, is certainly the ticket to increasing the number of players 
of all levels, and that's a good thing! 

Best wishes to you. Be well! 
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Gus Denhard 

I have been using Zoom and am teaching two lute stu- 
dents an hour apart from each other and then a small ensemble 
that lives together in the same home. Having the two lute students 
in adjacent hours has been good. The second student usually joins 
the call early, and we have about 15 minutes of an overlapping 
lesson, where we play for each other, share what the two students 
are learning, and share ideas. I record this double lesson. Both stu- 
dents are OK with that, and they can go back and listen. P11 play 
examples of something we are working on, and usually lay down a 
ground for them to compose/improvise over. 

At first the format of Zoom was really hard for me, but I 
think we are all getting used to it. The fidelity 15 funky, but one can 
go into the settings and adjust the sound, putting back in some of 
the overtones. It sometimes comes across like people are playing 
staccato, but really, when the sound drops below a certain volume 
as the pluck fades off, Zoom just stops picking it up. The settings 
can mitigate this somewhat. We have all noticed that of course 
two people can't play together—there 1s a lag. But if the student 
mutes his/her mic, they can play along with the teacher, though the 
teacher can't hear the result. The screen sharing function is useful; 
if the teacher is prepared, they can throw up a video or piece of 
music to illustrate a point. 

I have heard that some teachers ask their students to re- 
cord some of their work on mp4 videos and upload them to You- 
Tube. The fidelity is higher, showing the true sound of the lute, and 
of course the visuals of what the hands are doing. Then the teacher 
can really get the idea of what to work on, and focus on that in the 
Zoom session. It is also rather revealing to have the student di- 
rectly facing you, playing into the camera. We normally sit beside 
each other. Facing, you notice more. 

My group lesson is a small band of brothers and sisters. I 
start and end each lesson with a video that I hope is inspirational. 
Also on the Zoom call, a few professional musicians drop into the 
call for a portion of the lesson. They'll demonstrate some kind of 
advanced technique, greet everyone, and bow out. I like the flex- 
Ibility of these cameos. 

I'd love to hear other people's experiences. 
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Heather DeRome 

I have been teaching for many years, online and in per- 
son, working mostly with two very distinct groups: kids and ad- 
vanced serious players who love Bach. This pandemic has really 
highlighted some differences in learning styles, and even in my 
own teaching approach, that I had not been previously aware of. 

Most adults and advanced players can learn music in the 
same way that they can learn a new language. They can listen to a 
verbal explanation, they can understand and integrate a rule, and 
they can memorize elements in the same way they will learn gram- 
mar and memorize a vocabulary list. This kind of learning works 
very well online. 

On the other hand, every child I have taught has been 
an experiential learner. They mostly learn by osmosis. You pro- 
vide a safe and easy environment, and you just let them be in the 
kid zone (which may seem like a zoned-out headspace—but it’s 
not). You play and they copy—and then you play together; you get 
them playing with other kids and for other kids, and magic hap- 
pens. This just does not work well at all online. The biggest chal- 
lenge 15 the lag, because you can't play together. I find that there 
16 so much that used to be unsaid, that now needs to be explained. 
One very simple example is playing two eighth notes followed by 
a quarter note. Most inexperienced readers will play that as “ti- 
ti ta,” rather than “ti-ti-ta.” If you are reading along 
with them, then you can just kind of keep the pace going, and with- 
out you telling them, they all eventually get it; not right away, but 
at some point they do, often with both teacher and student unaware 
of when that actually happened. 

The other things you can't do online is reach over and 
tweak a tuner, or gently touch a wrist as a reminder to hold it prop- 
erly. Having said all that, I have to say that I have been extremely 
touched by the attitudes of my kids on Zoom. Honestly, I feel so 
proud of them. They are so willing and cheerful. I see so much 
patience and so little self-criticism. They are like little gurus—and 
(note to self!) they are learning to tune their own instruments. And 
they are plugging away—or plucking away at their repertoire. 

To make up for the fact that we can’t play together, I have 
made YouTube videos of my students’ repertoire for them to play 
along with. I usually record each piece a couple times: one slow 
and steady, and another one at a comfortable speed for them, and 
including some rhythmic flexibility. The advantage I am seeing 
with this, is that it is really teaching kids how to structure their 
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practice time. Unless a parent practices with a child, you can pretty 
much expect that the child will have terrible practice habits. Giv- 
ing them videos to play along with is actually a very big bonus for 
them. They don't feel alone, and it also keeps them on their toes. 

So really, I think I have learned as much as my young 
students have in this strange time with teaching them online. And 
I am seeing, yet again, that if children have a fun and loving envi- 
ronment, they will overcome any hurdle. 


Chris Henriksen 

I have just begun teaching Zoom lessons, and a colleague 
friend of mine, Bertrand Laurence, a very good country blues/ 
ragtime guitarist and veteran online teacher, gave me very good 
advice on how to improve on audio and video through the net. It 
reminded me of decades ago when I was learning about recording 
and sound systems: the weakest points are the speakers and quality 
of source (microphone). If you are using the laptop built-in micro- 
phone, speakers, and camera, they are not high end. 

Using a quality set of speakers or open headphones on 
the ears already improves the sound. Using closed or “bucket” 
headphones means that you cannot hear yourself when you play— 
you can try using just one of the headphones on one ear. 

For the microphone, a relatively cheap solution is to pur- 
chase a USB condenser microphone that plugs straight into your 
computer, no additional preamplifier needed. The company Blue 
has one called a Blue snowball USB microphone that retails for 
about $70, and comes with a little stand. It is not full recording-stu- 
dio quality, but a great improvement over the laptop microphone, 
as it picks up lower decibel levels so one hears the sustained sound 
of the lute. Another perk of separating the laptop from the micro- 
phone is that one can independently set up the the laptop for the 
best placement for video and the microphone for audio. 

If your laptop works the net from a modem, you will im- 
prove the overall quality a great deal by hard-wiring the computer 
with an ethernet cable. I have a fifty-foot cable that allows me to 
teach from my music studio. 

Finally, last but not least: 1f the student can also afford to 
invest in one or all of these three improvements, then the quality 
will improve in both directions. 
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Lucas Harris 
Gear Recommendations for 
Teching up your Practice Room 


The Covid 19 situation has accelerated the trend of lute- 
nists having more online lessons and rehearsals, as well as sharing 
their performances online. It is becoming clear to so many that the 
microphones built into our computers, phones, and tablets are real- 
ly not good enough for recording the subtle details of our nuanced 
instruments. The microphone preamplifiers in particular need to be 
of high quality in order to record a quiet instrument like the lute 
(where gain settings are typically higher). 

Below is a guide for those wanting to improve their audio 
setup. There are four different setup catetories, each with some 
recommendations of specific gear that I’ve used or have been rec- 
ommended to me. Many of them have links on the “Instruments & 
Gear” page of my website (www.lucasharris.ca). Note that I don’t 
get kickbacks—I just love recommending useful audio gear (and 
the sound of the lute when represented well in the digital world). 
Please feel free to get in touch with me if I can clarify or coach you 
through any of this. Gear prices throughout the article were the 
current prices online at B&H at the time of writing (www.bhpho- 
tovideo.com). 


1. The phone/tablet with external mic setup 
If you just want to plug something simple straight into 
your phone or tablet that will immediately improve your audio 
quality with very little fuss, these will do the job. 
Rode smartLAv+ Lavalier Condenser Microphone ($79) 
This is an omnidirectional lapel mic designed for use in inter- 
views. It plugs into your phone’s or tablet’s headphone jack 
(make sure yours has one—many newer devices don’t) and 
works with most audio recording apps. I haven’t tried this one, 
but I suspect you’d use the alligator clip to attach the mic on 
your music stand just in front of your lute. 
Shure MOTIV ΜΝδδ/Α Digital Stereo Condenser Micro- 
phone ($149) 
This is a mid-size type stereo mic which includes a headphone 
jack for monitoring. Usually this plugs right into your phone/ 
tablet, but with a kit for $249 you get a small tripod and both 
Lightning and USB-C cables that allow it to be operated at a 
distance from both iOS and Android devices. 
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2. The USB mic setup 
These are desktop USB mics very appropriate for online 

meetings, lessons, podcasting, etc. They come with a tabletop 
stand but they can also be mounted on a mic stand 1f you have one. 
These two also have built-in headphone jacks and allow for zero- 
latency monitoring. 

Blue Yeti ($129) 

A basic but very popular choice. With controls right on the de- 

vice you can control gain, choose between four polar patterns, 

change headphone volume, and instantly mute yourself (great 

If you have kids). Mac and Windows compatible. 

Apogee MiC Plus ($259) 

Features higher sampling rates than the Yeti and might be a 

step up in sound quality. Comes with a mini tripod stand, plus 

USB and Lightning cables. 


3. The SD-card digital recorder setup 

This is the category I would encourage most people to 
look into. These miraculous little recorders have onboard stereo 
mics, headphone jacks, and built-in speakers. They are super han- 
dy for recording concerts and rehearsals, but some can also be used 
as audio interfaces, effectively making them a USB mic as well. 
Moreover, the Zoom H4/5/6 series have external mic inputs, mak- 
ing them a quadruple threat (digital recorder, stereo mic, external 
mic preamp, and computer interface all in one). 

These record to SD cards like a camera, so buy a card 
with at least 16GB of space. They can be put on a mic stand, but 
11 you don't fancy buying yourself a heavy mic stand you should 
look at the Dinkum Systems ActionPod ($31.45) or ActionPod 
PRO ($40.45—for heavier gear). I can't recommend these clamp 
mounts enough. They allow you in a few seconds to safely mount 
digital recorders, cameras, and even mics and phones (if you get 
the right adaptors or mounts). 

Zoom H1n ($119.99, currently on sale for $85-$95) 
Powered by two AAA batteries, this tiny device can also be 
used as an audio interface. It's popular with photographers— 
and often used as a portable recorder with lav mics like the 
Rode above, or can be plugged into DSLR cameras that have 
a mic input. 

Zoom H5 ($249.99) & H6 ($299.99) 

These have everything the H1n has but also external mic/line 
inputs (two of these on the H5 and four on the H6, all of them 
able to provide phantom power for condenser mics). They 
also use Zoom's interchangeable mic capsule system, and the 
onboard mics can be used in combination with the external 
inputs (for a total of four channels on the H5 and six channels 
on the H6). 

Tascam DR-100mkIII ($299) 

I own this one, and it is extremely robust and handy. It has a 
digital input, long-lasting internal battery, and the mic pre- 
amps are a step above those of the Zoom series in quality. 
However, it does not function as a computer interface. 


4. The interface + condenser mic setup 

If you want to go whole hog and get a dedicated audio 
interface that will allow you to record to your computer with any 
external mic you want, here are a few choices. There are many, 
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many others you can research, all with their pros and cons (some 
include Hi-Z guitar inputs, MIDI or digital ins/outs, etc.). Most 
connect to your computer by USB and don't need a separate power 
source. 

Don't forget that if you're using condenser mics, you will 
need XLR cables and mic stands. Get good ones and take good 
care of them so they will last for years. Your mics should come 
with their own mounts, which attach to your mic stand(s). 

Focusrite Scarlet 2i2 2x2 USB Audio Interface (3rd Gen- 
eration) ($159.99) 

A basic but reliable interface with two mic/line inputs. 
Sound devices USBPre2 ($895) 

I have had this for several years and just adore it. It is a kind 
of Swiss army knife with lots of ins/outs, plus two profession- 
al quality mic preamps. Works as an interface or a standalone 
preamp with a USB power source. 

Sound devices MixPre-3 II ($680) 

This interface has three very good-quality mic preamps, and 
it also records to SD cards, so you're getting an interface and 
a recorder in one. It has an intuitive menu on an excellent 
touch screen that can even be read outdoors (for those You- 
Tubers bringing their lute into the woods). It can be powered 
by a computer or by various battery packs. 


A Condenser Mic Recommendation 

If you're in the market for a condenser mic, there are 
many to choose from and you can easily find some great reviews 
and sound samples online. I will just put in a plug for the Line 
Audio CM3 mics I’ve owned for several years. Made in a home 
lab in Sweden, these teeny mics rival high-end studio mics in their 
sound quality but are in line with a hobbyist's budget. The lute and 
other instruments sound wonderful on recordings where they were 
used. The CM3 is now replaced by the CM4 (new capsule, same 
circuitry) that sells for only around $114 each (plus tax and ship- 
ping, maybe duty as well). Check out www.lineaudio.se. 

Mostly I use my CM3 pair in a 3D-printed stereo mount, 
which puts them in a perfect ORTF pattern in just seconds. Check 
out shapeways.com if you're curious. 


Post-Production and Software 

With all but the first of these setup categories, it may be 
necessary for you to learn how to replace the video from your cam- 
era/phone/tablet with the audio produced by these higher quality 
microphones. In many ways it's a better solution than buying an 
expensive camera with an audio input. This syncing procedure is 
not too difficult, and you can find online guides for doing this using 
many different software apps. 

It is also not difficult to add a VST reverb plugin to your 
audio to make it sound as if you're playing in a church or concert 
hall. You would not believe the difference it makes. I use an excel- 
lent paid reverb plugin (SIR3), but there are many free ones you 
could play around with. 

If you are recording with an interface, you'll need some 
sort of audio software (sometimes called a DAW— Digital Audio 
Workstation). The free program Audacity works well enough, 
though I would highly recommend Reaper ($60, and it also has 
a sixty-day free trial period without limitations). Reaper is an in- 
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credibly powerful DAW that 15 used by many professional engi- 
neers, but it has an intuitive interface. Many online tutorials exist 
for Reaper since it is quite widely used by people of different expe- 
rience levels. Novices who only need the basic operations should 
find it workable, and should you ever want to go deeper into those 
dropdown menus this app has amazing functionality and a reputa- 
tion for being a rock-solid recording app (I don't believe Reaper 
has ever crashed on my system). 

Just make sure not to use all your practice time playing 
with your new gear! 


Boston Catlines δ]‏ یو 


Supplier of gut, nylon, carbon fiber 
er nylgut strings for early instruments 


plain, overspun e catline strings 
— custom fit to your instrument — 


We carry Pyramid, Savarez e Aquila strings, 
plain gut & fret gut from Sofracob & both 
silver & silver-plated overspun strings 


A History of the Lute from Pirastro e Savarez 
From Antiquity to the Renais- for viols, lutes, violins, etc. 


sance ^ 
: Boston Catlines 
by Douglas Alton Smith Olav Chris Henriksen 


$24.95 LSA Members 34 Newberry Street 


$29.95 Non-Members - Shipping ΕΕ 
www.lutesocietyofamerica.org Tel. & Fax (617) 776-8688 


E-MAIL: CATLINES@AOL.COM 5 


At last, the waiting is over... 


A colour facsimile of Herbert of Cherbury's Lute Manuscript, published by The Lute Society 


The last great English renaissance lute manuscript, compiled c. 1616-1640, with 242 of the highest quality pieces for lutes from 


6 to 10 courses, by French, English and Italian composers including Gaultier, Bacheler, Despont, Perrichon, Saman, Robert 
Johnson, amd Dowland amongst others. Two volumes: 180 pages of tablature, plus introduction volume with commentary, 
index and concordances by Francois-Pierre Goy, Craig Hartley and John H. Robinson. 


Get it today at The Lute Society website, https://www.lutesociety.org/pages/catalogue 


There's a big discount for members of the [British-based] Lute Society—so why not join at the same time? 
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The opinions expressed here do not represent any "official" opinion 
of the Lute Society of America. They are the opinons of the reviewers. 
Mail music, CDs, and other publications for review to: Lute Society 
of America, P.O. Box 6499, Concord, CA 94524 USA. 


Sones del Viejo Mundo 
Miguel Rincón 
Lindoro NL-3042 


It is said the fruit doesn't fall far from the tree or, in 
this case, the student from the teacher. Given the illustrious list 
of teachers Miguel Rincón studied with, this certainly rings true. 
With two master's degrees, a professorship, and numerous per- 
formances under his belt, he exemplifies the depth of his talent 
and knowledge gained. Rincón has performed at many important 
concert halls around the world both as a soloist and as part of an 
ensemble. He also has an extensive list of recordings. 

Adept on many stringed instruments, here he focuses on 
the Spanish baroque guitar and compositions by Gaspar Sanz, San- 
tiago de Murcia, and Francisco Guerau. During the time of Carlos 
II both Sanz and Guerau were employed by the royal court, but 
had distinctive styles and tunings. The tuning differences lead to 
sonorities that illuminate the personalities of the three composers. 
The title of this CD highlights characteristics of one of the most 
popular instruments and popular songs, dances, and sonadas of 
Spain during the reign of Carlos II. 

Two well-known pieces by Sanz open Sones del Viejo 
Mundo. *Pavana por la D, con muchas diferencias para soltar una 
y otra mano" offers lively ornaments and campanellas. “Canarios” 
opens with a cascade of arpeggios, harmonics, and a rhythmic 
strumming of the harmonic progression before launching into the 
main theme. The music is enriched by ornamented, rapid scales 
played with a fluid, easy motion before ending in energetic strums. 

The next three works are by Santiago de Murcia. “Marza- 
polos" opens with strummed chords outlining the harmonic struc- 
ture. The varied diferencias offer brisk scale passages and graceful 
ornaments. “Giga en mi por la Cruz" is played with a joyful el- 
egance and also features ornaments and rasgueados. “101135 Gal- 
legas" is more straightforward with tastefully ornamented repeats. 

“Pavana, 12 Diferencías" by Guerau showcases his com- 
positional style for this popular form. It features clear voicing and 
counterpoint with a variety of techniques on display. This extend- 
ed piece offers fresh ideas on each diferencia. Sanz's “Pasacalle 
por la E” shows Rincón's light touch and deft hands. The engag- 
ing treatment of the variations over the ground never disappoints. 
With strums, rippling scales, and a clarity of execution, the piece 
holds your interest from beginning to end. Guerau's *Xácaras, 39 
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Diferencias" brings out the flamenco flavor and the diferencias 
with strums, scales, and counterpoint, and displays a high level of 
virtuosity and passion. This lengthy work shows Guerau at his fin- 
est. His *Canarios, 13 Diferencias" is a different take on this form. 
Plucked notes are followed by pop-like strums of the harmonic 
progression. The back-and-forth treatment ends in a percussive 
series of strums. “Pasacalle por la D" by Sanz mimics his previ- 
ous work, but with a more relaxed execution. There are intriguing 
melodies rising above a recurring harmonic structure that are dec- 
orated here and there to good effect. The piece ends like it begins, 
but slowly fading away. 

“Giga de Corelli por la D" by de Maurcia is lively and 
tuneful. *Marionas, 18 Diferencias" by Guerau, after a tranquil 
opening, evolves into rhythmic strumming and diferencias before 
fading to a quiet finish. “Fandango” by de Murcia is a fitting end 
to this CD. The subtle introduction explodes into an energetic 
flamenco-styled strummed harmonic progression with rasgueados 
and later plucked notes with chords. The variety of rasgueados, 
scales, and octaves build in intensity until the final note. An excep- 
tional level of mastery is at work here. 

Rincón's interpretation of these mostly well-known 
pieces 15 both refreshing and exciting. His effortless technique and 
creative instincts are fully realized here. As the Listener Journal 
put it, “one is tempted to say: some of the transcriptions are more 
glorious than the original pieces." Here is a talented artist who has 
the commitment to explore and revitalize these pieces—the result 
is this attractive CD. The pristine recording by José Valverde is 
clear and lifelike, and the included insert is very helpful for under- 
standing the various tunings, styles, and historical background. A 
very enjoyable listen. 

Frank DeGroodt 


Farangi (Du baroque à Orient) 
Renaud García-Fons, Claire Antonini 
EMO 191 


According to numerous psychologists, a piece of music's 
"aesthetic effect" was improved by hearing the music repeatedly, 
no matter how complex or how it aligned with personal tastes 
(maybe except for the Kars4Kids commercial). Through multiple 
listenings one can really dig into the composition's essence. Far- 
angi (Du baroque à l'Orient), though, was immediately an enjoy- 
able listen. 

The improbable duo of Renaud García-Fons (double 
bass) and Claire Antonini (lutes) delivers a thought-provoking 
journey of styles and idioms as a farangi (Arabic for foreigner) 
travels from west to east. The range of sonorities this duo is able to 
achieve is impressive: the double bass can mimic the ney (Turkish 
flute) and the theorbo, at times, the Iranian setar. The melodies, 
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arrangements, textures, and interplay are quite unique and tuneful. 
The mostly short pieces are a mix of jazz, early music, ancient 
rhythms, and modes from the east. For a visual taste of these two 
in action, check out the Farangi teaser on YouTube (https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=lu7ov4wZMO0Q) and you will experience 
their musical chemistry. 

Antonini first studied classical guitar before turning her 
attention to lute studies at the Lyons Conservatory, and later stud- 
ied traditional Persian music. She has performed with many en- 
sembles, teaches, and has made a number of recordings. Garcia- 
Fons took up piano at age five, classical guitar at age eight, and 
went through a rock phase during his teens before formal training 
on double bass at the Paris Conservatory. He is sometimes referred 
to as “the Paganini of double bass.” He developed a keen interest 
in jazz, has performed with Middle Eastern musicians, and has 
also made a variety of recordings. 

The first two pieces, “Sylvains d’Orient” and “Reng-é 
shotor" (camel dance), offer rhythmic, percussive openings lead- 
ing to melodic interchanges between the artists featuring unison 
passages, improvisation, and harmonics played by double bass. 
“Chaconne” is a dance based on a Gaultier lute piece through the 
eyes of a jazz duo. The swing of the opening statement is enriched 
later by the double bass soloing over the theme. 

“Tavalod” is a tranquil tune featuring García-Fons. It is 
followed by the catchy “Nove alla turca,” a baroque fantasy based 
on a traditional nine-beat Turkish rhythm, and “Pavane du levant," 
a slow and majestic dance that slowly gathers steam toward the 
end. “A chaque instant” is composed in the Persian mahoor mode 
and inspired by a poem by Kurdish writer Malek Jan. This seems 
to be a reworking of “Bosphore” from Garcia Fons’s earlier Med- 
iteranées CD, while “Comme un derviche amoureux” (day and 
night, take a seat in the circle of lovers) is a bright look on the 
topic. 

“Ricercare” is a meditative and nostalgic prelude, while 
“La sommeil de Majnûn” is based on a love song with a Moorish 
flavor, and after a plaintive opening evolves into an urgent melo- 
dy before reprising the opening idea. “Capona” is a clever swing 
development around a Kapsberger piece from the fourth book of 
Intavolatura di chitarone. The rhythmic opening of “Ballo caval- 
ino’s” evokes the gait of a horse (the step of the little horse, but in 
good weather). 

“Dirouz” is a prelude for double bass played in pizz 
d'arco, like a plectrum, and with a middle eastern feel. “Légende 
Persane" 15 inspired by an Iranian improvised gushe in the dashti 
mode. “Tchahar mezrab" uses the beat of the mezrab (plectrum) 
with a melody in unison. “Toledo del Greco" is a prelude for the- 
orbo. “Sfesseina” is a happy dance on a bass ostinato after a piece 
by Kapsberger. In *Sahneh mountains" the double bass imitates 
a ney (reed flute). “Tocsin de Palmyre"—-"in the footsteps of the 
ancient caravan route”—is a fitting ending to this set of tunes. 

Taking time to decipher the French descriptions about 
each piece is worth the effort. The production, from recording to 
graphics, is exceptional. Though each composition is enjoyable on 
its own, the translations will only add to your appreciation. This 
CD is engaging enough that listening once or multiple times will 
be a charming experience. Very creative! 

Frank DeGroodt 
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Leonardo da Vinci: La Musique Secréte 

Doulce Mémoire, Denis Raisin Dadre (Director), Pascal Boquet, 
lute and renaissance guitar 

Alpha Classics (France) 456 


This opulent, fascinating issue from France’s Alpha Pro- 
ductions is the brainchild of Denis Raisin Dadre, inspired by a 
quotation from writer and art critic Marcel Brion (1895-1984). 
Leonardo da Vinci’s (1452-1519) painting The Virgin of the Rocks, 
a version of which hangs in the Louvre, was originally graced by 
two side panels (now in London’s National Gallery) depicting an- 
gels playing musical instruments. M. Brion asserts that we cannot 
hear the “hidden music” of the painting unless these instruments 
remain invisible, which is why the angels appear separately. The 
music, he says, emanates from the natural elements of the picture: 
the water, the rocks, the plants, and the wind. M. Dadre has thus 
undertaken to reconstruct what could have been the actual music 
that Leonardo heard, and in fact, played and sang. 

Apart from his considerable genius as a painter and in- 
ventor, Leonardo was also, according to contemporary accounts, 
an accomplished performer and improviser on the lira da braccio. 
During the last half of the fifteenth century there was consider- 
able cross-pollination among musicians and painters. Any number 
of musicians were proficient painters, and vice versa, including 
Leonardo's teacher Andrea del Verrocchio (ca. 1435-1488). We 
have accounts of artists" studios being filled with music, includ- 
ing a rather lively description of the musicians and singers who 
accompanied the painting of La Gioconda (Mona Lisa), the idea 
being to get her to assume a less solemn countenance than was the 
norm for portraits of the era. The result, according to architect, 
artist, and historian Giorgio Vasari (1511—1574), was “a smile so 
pleasing that it seemed divine rather than human.” History appears 
to agree. 

Taking ten of Leonardo’s paintings as his springboard, 
M. Dadre has assigned each of them musical accompaniments 
from manuscripts and composers contemporary with their dates 
of origin. Interestingly, until we get to the turn of the sixteenth 
century, these sources are all handwritten and all Franco-Flemish, 
the Burgundian court having held sway over the musical life of 
Europe at the time. Not until we arrive at the doorstep of Venetian 
music publisher Ottaviano Petrucci (1466-1539) do we see 6 
emergence of Italian idioms, chiefly frottole, and a little later the 
highly influential Italian madrigal. Among the northerners repre- 
sented on this disc are some very familiar names, like Josquin des 
Prez (ca. 1450-1521), Jacob Obrecht (ca. 1457-1505), Hayne van 
Ghizeghem (ca. 1445-1497), and Heinrich Isaac (ca. 1450-1517). 
Of the Italians, we have the tempestuous Bartolomeo Trombonci- 
no (ca. 1470-1535) and Marchetto Cara (σα. 1470—ca. 1525), both 
of them noted frottolists. 

For this recording, the Loire Valley-based ensemble 
Doulce Mémoire is comprised of five multi-instrumentalists and 
six vocalists. This makes for an interesting palette of sounds and 
textures, all judiciously and intelligently applied across the twen- 
ty-four tracks the disc contains. Some of the vocal works are per- 
formed a capella, and there are a few purely instrumental pieces, 
including a short ricercare for solo lute by Francesco Spinacino 
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(ca. 1507), from one of Petrucci's early publications. This is one of 
six varied tracks assigned to da Vinci's Virgin of the Rocks paint- 
ing, which also includes a delightful call-and-response by Heinrich 
Isaac that is merely a roll call of saints’ names followed by the re- 
frain, “ora pro nobis.” Two pieces are assigned to Mona Lisa, and 
as we would expect, one is an anonymous frottola, the other a work 
entitled “Lucrecia pulchra," whose first line is, “Lovely Mona 
Lisa, white beyond measure.” Assigned to another of da Vinci’s 
famous portraits, that of Ginevra Benci, M. Dadre has chosen five 
iterations of Hayne van Ghizeghem’s “De tous biens playne.” For 
the portrait of Isabella d’Este (actually a drawing that never got 
painted), he includes three virtually identical frottole from Petruc- 
ci’s Libro Tertio. 

Favored choices of instrumentation for this music are 
voice(s) accompanied by lira da braccio, and voice(s) accompa- 
nied by lute and harp. It’s an effective combination in the hands 
of these musicians and fits nicely with the intent of the program. 
A track that especially caught my ear was the final version of “De 
tous biens playne,” attributed to Josquin des Prez, which features 
lute and harp in an intricate and compelling accompaniment to the 
vocal lines. In part of Marchetto Cara’s frottola, “Gli pur gionto el 
giorno” (track 22), the soprano voice is doubled at the unison by a 
renaissance flute, and the effect is thrilling. 

This is no run-of-the-mill CD issue. It is a full-sized, 128 
page hardcover book which contains the disc almost incidentally 
in a pocket inside the front cover. Sumptuously illustrated, it con- 
tains a wealth of information (in three languages) about da Vinci, 
the music, and the ten pictures that the music represents. As one 
would expect from this record label, the performances and record- 
ing quality are to the very highest standard. Alpha Productions 
France enjoys worldwide distribution, so finding this recording 
should prove quite easy. 

Howard Kadis 


The Evidence 
José Luis Pastor 
Lindoro Label 


Early music and lute recordings in particular are a rarity 
in our modern world. Even more rare are recordings of medieval 
music on plucked instruments. On The Evidence, José Luis Pastor 
presents a wonderful program of music from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries from a variety of sources, played on six distinct 
plucked instruments. The instruments included on the recording 
are all based on iconography: 


* The Spanish medieval lute: a fairly large-bodied lute, 
based on the Cantigas de Santa Maria; 

* The vihuela de penola: a four-string, small-bodied, 
long-necked instrument, also based on the Cantigas de 
Santa Maria; 

* The citola or citole: a solid-bodied instrument with a 
distinctive neck and a thumbhole, based on the fresco in 
the Colegiata de Toro in Spain; 

* The cinfonia de trastes: a four-string instrument that has 
a neck and frets to be played by the left hand, and a wheel 
that 15 cranked by the right hand, similar to a hurdy-gur- 
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dy, inspired by the crypt of the Church of San Esteban; 

* The Italian lute: a four-course lute with two roses and a 
smooth transition between the neck and body, based on 
the fresco by Francesco del Cossa; and 

* The medieval guitar, aka the gittern: a small, lute- 
shaped instrument with a body carved from a solid block 
of wood, based on the fresco in Assisi by Simone Mar- 
tini. 


This recording provides an excellent and wide-ranging 
overview of music from thirteenth-century Spain to fifteenth-cen- 
tury Italy. The music varies from the earliest styles, featuring beau- 
tifully hypnotic drones, to virtuosic instrumental showpieces from 
the Faenza Codex. With the exception of the droning cinfonia, all 
the instruments are played with a plectrum. 

The variety of music contained in the recording, coupled 
with the array of instruments and their differing timbres, ensures 
the listener an engaging experience from beginning to end. If you 
are a fan of medieval lute playing, this recording is highly rec- 
ommended as it gives us a chance to hear reconstructions of ex- 
tremely rare instruments. The music 15 captured perfectly, and Pas- 
tor's playing is both musically sensitive and impressively virtuosic 
when opportunity calls. 

The Evidence is available at www.lindoro.es, on Amazon, 
or digitally on iTunes. 

Bill Good 


John Blow: Venus and Adonis 

Theatre of the Ayre: Elizabeth Kenny, director, theorbo, 
and baroque guitar 

Wigmore Hall Live 0043 


We're probably more familiar with John Blow's (1649— 
1708) name than his music. He held some of the very highest Eng- 
lish musical posts, including organist of Westminster Abbey from 
1668, private musician to King James II (1633-1701) from 1685, 
choirmaster of St. Paul's Cathedral from 1687, and in 1699 was ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of composer to the chapel royal. 
It was about as high as a musician could climb up the career ladder 
in the late-seventeenth century, so Blow's musical gifts must have 
been formidable. Henry Purcell was one of his students, which 
bears mentioning here because Blow's only stage work, Venus and 
Adonis, is said to have served as the model for Purcell's Dido and 
Aeneas. 

One of the principal forms of musical entertainment at 
European royal courts during this era was the masque, an often 
extravagant production involving musicians, singers, dancers, ac- 
tors, and elaborate stage sets. Venus and Adonis, written for the 
court of Charles II, partly falls into this category, though it is not a 
stretch to call it a full-fledged (if rather short) opera. The libretto's 
authorship remained a mystery up until 2008, when it was finally 
attributed to a courtier named Anne Kingsmill, who was maid of 
honor to King Charles II's (1630—1685) sister-in-law. The histori- 
cal background and context of this masque/opera are detailed in 
the CD's informative liner notes, which make for very interesting 
reading. 

Venus and Adonis 1s, of course, not opera on the grand 
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scale that we're used to in modern times, or even by the standards 
of early Italian operas by Monteverdi and Cavalli. Its roots lie in 
the masque tradition, so it's more of a hybrid. There are only three 
principal singers— Venus, Adonis, and Cupid—a chorus from 
whose forces the other few solo parts are drawn, and a girls’ chorus 
to portray all those Cupids that tend to populate stories like this. 
Instrumentation is rather skeletal: two violins, viola, bass viol, re- 
corders, and continuo (in this case, two lutenists and harpsichord). 
The work consists of three acts and a prologue that fill up barely 
an hour, so Ms. Kenny has elected to include a few other works 
to help round things out. The first of these, Blow’s setting of John 
Dryden’s (1631-1700) poem, “Cloe found Amintas lying,” fits 
well with the theme of Blow’s opera, as does Michel Lambert’s 
(1610—1696) chanson, “Vos mépris chaque jour" (“Your contempt 
each day . . . ”). This extracurricular prologue, which also includes 
an engaging ground by Blow, is rounded out by Robert de Visée’s 
(ca. 1655—ca. 1732) chaconne for two theorbos, here played by 
Ms. Kenny and lutenist David Miller to spectacular effect. 

It's pretty obvious how much DNA Venus and Adonis 
shares with Purcell's Dido and Aeneas, but to my ear, the latter, 
though it premiered a scant five years later, is by far the superior 
effort—more musically succinct and harmonically sophisticated. 
Among their many parallels, both operas feature a final lament, 
but Venus's *With solemn pomp" can't hold a candle to Purcell's 
masterpiece, “When I am laid in earth." This doesn't mean that 
Venus and Adonis lacks its moments of appeal—there are plenty 
of those, but a lot of what transpires in between struck me as a bit 
pedestrian. 

This CD was recorded live at London's famed Wigmore 
Hall in May 2010. The performance features some big names 
in early music circles, including the estimable violinist Rachel 
Podger and acclaimed recorder virtuoso Pamela Thorby. I can't 
profess a lot of affection for the three principal singers, however, 
especially Sophie Daneman's rather tremulous Venus. On the other 
hand, the continuo playing 15 worth the price of admission by it- 
self. Ms. Kenny applies a special kind of magic to her realizations 
and it's in full flower here. I remain unconvinced by the record- 
ing's engineering, though. Wigmore Hall is revered for its legend- 
ary acoustics, but somehow that didn't translate to this disc. While 
the ambiance 15 kind enough to the instrumentalists, the vocals 
have just enough of that "singing in the bathroom" quality to be 
off-putting. 

The physical CD seems to be out of print at the moment, 
having been released quite a few years ago, but it 1s still available 
at a reasonable price to download or stream from several sources, 
including Wigmore Hall's own website (wigmore-hall.org.uk) 
and, of course, Amazon.com. 

Howard Kadis 


Tidekverv 

Benedicte Maurseth, Berit Opheim, Rolf Lislevand, 
Hakon Merch Stene 

Heilo 


Tidekverv (“Timeturning”) is a lush, spare, and emotional 


project envisioned by Norwegian Hardanger fiddle player Bene- 
dicte Maurseth and vocalist Berit Opheim. They are joined on this 
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recording by Norwegian musicians Rolf Lislevand (lute, electric 
guitar, and electric bass) and Håkon Mørch Stene (percussion, vi- 
braphone, and slight and sensitive electronic accompaniment). 

Thematically, Tidekverv is one piece in honor of the sun. 
Maurseth’s vision for the performance was rooted in the medieval 
ballad “Draumkvedet,” which recounts the passage of Olav Aste- 
son as he falls asleep on Christmas Eve and his awakening on the 
twelfth day of Christmas. Asteson’s slumber is marked by a trip 
through Hell, with glimpses of Heaven. Asteson’s dream experi- 
ences are recounted to his church congregation, who in true alle- 
gorical fashion are encouraged to act well in order to avoid fire and 
brimstone. “Draumkvedet” (“Dream Poem") has taken on ritual 
significance (recounting a trip into the afterlife connotes reincar- 
nation), and it is performed in Norway on the thirteenth day of 
Christmas. 

A passage through time is key to Tidekverv, whose rhythm 
is punctuated by the four days of the year most associated with 
the sun: the spring equinox, the summer solstice, the autumnal 
equinox, and the winter solstice. In this musical journey, the sun 
“turns” on the solstice days—the longest and shortest days of the 
year, heralding “turns” from and towards the light and the chang- 
ing seasons. Through the year and the lengthening and dwindling 
of days, the sun itself is reincarnated and returns to bring warmth 
and heat after the cold and desolation of winter. Life, death, re- 
birth: the sun embodies an ancient circle of human concerns. 

Tidekverv presents both texts and instrumentals. Maur- 
seth’s inspiration from “Draumkvedet” led to the participation of 
two noted Norwegian authors, Bergsveinn Birgisson and Erlend 
O. Nedtvedt, in the project. The texts mirror the form of writing 
in the medieval poem: two- and four-line verse, following a ballad 
form with a refrain. Birgisson wrote the lyrics for the “Winter” and 
“Spring” tracks, collaborating with Nedtvedt on “Summer” and 
“Autumn.” The results are poetically luscious. 

Right from the start, when Opheim sings in “Winter”: “In 
the dark night of my soul/I thought upon the matter:/Where did I 
lose hope along the way,/will I find it again?/—It’s good the sun 
still lingers on/no matter what you do believe,” we encounter mod- 
ern reflection resonating with ancient connections. The ghost of 
“Draumkvedet” stalks: “I fell asleep in the thick of it/Like a ghost 
in the dark I go...,” the low light of winter providing some hope 
that the sun “lingers on.” 

A third of the way into the tune, Lislevand’s lute enters, 
and the soundscape opens up with a touch of the baroque and Mid- 
dle-Eastern tonality. Maurseth’s Hardanger fiddle adds another 
layer, the instrumentation reflective and searching, until Opheim’s 
and Maurseth’s voices join together to close out the sung text. 

Musical interludes follow—‘“Tidekverv II/Timeturning 
II" begins with Stene’s vibraphone, the effect slightly Reichian, 
and there is a dance with Lislevand’s lute as the female vocals 
play around the musical structure. “Varjamdogn/Equinox” has a 
glistening, ambient start, through which Maurseth’s fiddle playing 
emerges as if penetrating the thin ice on a lake. 

Thence to “Var/Spring”: “Slowly, calmly comes God’s 
hand/and lifts the sun above the land/-The light comes without 
mercy to dark corners—.” The arrangement amongst the musi- 
cians leaves room for Stene’s percussion work, an insistent, throb- 
bing pulse under the lyrics and the gliding of Maurseth’s fiddle. 
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The effect is not only of new life pulsating, but also a sonic poem 
commenting on the text's “singing heart.” 

The *Summer Soltice-Gangar" is more sprightly, built 
upon shaken tambourine and knocking percussion. Gradually, 
Maurseth and Lislevand meet in a sun-dappled dance. This inter- 
lude gives way to “Sommar/Summer,” and imagery that combines 
the human and animal worlds. The song has a gorgeous melody, 
redolent of medieval music, once more underpinned by Lislevand's 
strong lute playing. Maurseth and Opheim sing together on this 
track, as well: *A dancing troupe of man and beast/is gathered by 
the way/The apple from the ancient tree/forgotten at the height of 
day." One feels privy to a hidden festival of which we are a part, 
but that we observe apart from nature. The distinction between the 
two states falls away in musical trance. 

“Tidekverv I/Timeturning I" rings a wistful change, the 
ensemble indicating a change felt in the wind. And so to *Haust/ 
Autumn": “I’ve made brawn and I’ve boiled stock/- the prime- 
staff shows it's Michaelmas-tide/in my glass floats a memory of 
summer's height/-light and dark agree like groom and bride—It’s 
that last, evocative line: “—light and dark agree like groom and 
bride—" that brings in the harvest, the growing shadow of the 
darkening season shaking hands with prior times as the months 
trek inexorably to winter. 

To close out Tidekverv, we are treated to a short Maurseth 
solo composition, *Den 5. Gorrlause": stately, swooping, and dis- 
solving into silence. Hidden track ten sounds at first like a digital 
radio signal, but then takes on the character of a lone bird, disap- 
pearing into the sky. 

Maurseth, Opheim, Lislevand, and Stene deliver a fulfill- 
ing album that offers the listener much: folk forms dipped into 
classical settings; the resuscitation of a medieval poetic format; 
and moments that warmly bridge the ambient and experimental. 
There is a Romanian expression that translates roughly to “a sun 
with teeth"—days when how the weather appears does not feel 
quite the same outside. Listening to Tidekverv in a time of pan- 
demic, when the summer approaches and we long to feel the caress 
of the sun on our skin, is reassuring. After the long, dark night, the 
sun's promise will still be there for us. Someday. 

Lee Blackstone 


Thanks to Cliff Furnald and RootsWorld for permission to publish 
this review which originally appeared in the RootsWorld weekly 
e-newsletter, 6/8/20 www.Rootsworld.com/rw. 


A Method for the Renaissance Lute, 


with a Supplement for the Archlute 
Peter Croton 
Le Luth Doré, Paris 2019 


These works are not made with little effort . . . but if 
you consider the benefit that you will acquire from such 
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works, which is to quickly learn those secrets that one 
has labored a lifetime to acquire . . . you will want to 
accept my labor for what it is, as if it were the counsel 
given by a father to his son . . .' 


Thus wrote Silvestro Ganassi at the end of his method for 
the renaissance lute and violone, Lettione Seconda, self-published 
in Venice in 1543. The secrets that Ganassi divulges were quite 
rudimentary by the standards of modern lute methods, rarely going 
beyond describing the various kinds of fingering in use for each 
hand. Perhaps more was not really necessary, for if you needed 
guidance on the more intimate details of the art of lute playing, 
you could simply go out and observe a good player (Ganassi him- 
self tells us that he learned a lot by seeing Francesco da Milano 
play the lute). Lute methods of the seventeenth century aimed for 
a more complete picture, describing in greater detail how to pluck 
the string, play arpeggios and ornaments, hold the instrument cor- 
rectly and such like. Lute methods written during the lute revival 
of the twentieth century go even further, since we no longer have 
the luxury of hearing and seeing an authentic renaissance lute 
player and must try to reconstruct every aspect of style and tech- 
nique through the fog of time. Into this picture steps Peter Cro- 
ton, who has produced a work that extends the concept of the lute 
method quite beyond anything that has been attempted so far. Not 
only does Mr. Croton's method lead the beginning student through 
the first steps up to an intermediate level with a well-thought-out 
program of exercises and easy pieces, but he also provides a large 
amount of background material ranging from questions of musical 
style to an exploration of the anatomical and biomechanical work- 
ings of the hands and body, and the cognitive and psychological 
considerations of learning an instrument. 

This 1s a large book, 281 pages (plus 9 pages with ro- 
man numerals at the beginning) in a generous 9x12-inch format, 
divided into thirteen chapters, several addenda and a coda. The 
actual method starts on chapter five and the last three chapters are 
devoted to specific repertoires: English lute music, the ten-course 
lute, and the Italian archlute. For this reviewer, the book has two 
outstanding features that make it worth the hefty price (€79.57 
plus tax and shipping from the web site). The first 15 the method 
itself. Following the principles of musical rhetoric discussed in 
chapter 1, many of the exercises (starting with single line melo- 
dies and graduating to two, three, and finally “multi-voice” pieces) 
are accompanied by texts and transcriptions in mensural notation, 
so that the student can learn to associate every musical gesture 
with a rhetorical one from the very beginning of his or her stud- 
ies. The other is the consistent emphasis on human anatomy, how 
each movement of the fingers radiates out to the entire body and, 
ultimately, the mind, and how we can use these connections to 
develop the best approach to learning our instrument. 

Playing the lute is not an exact science, and naturally 
there will be many subtle and not so subtle aspects on which well- 
meaning players and teachers will disagree. Do you use rest-stroke 
with the thumb in sixteenth-century lute music? Where do you ar- 
peggiate chords in renaissance music? Do you plant your finger 
on the double-string of a course before plucking it? These are a 
small sample of things about which this reviewer disagrees with 
the author, and interested readers can consult the longer review 
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that will be published in the next Journal of the LSA to find out 
more. However, the judicious student and teacher can make use 
of the many strengths of this book while adopting alternative ap- 
proaches to specific questions of technique or interpretation; in- 
deed, Mr. Croton himself wisely invites us to do so in the coda: “1 
hope you could make [this book] your own by absorbing what is 
meaningful for you, ignoring what is ποῖ... ." This is a sentiment 
that was even acknowledged by the great Silvestro Ganassi: 


Magnanimous reader . . . You need much patience to be 
able to understand a rule or reasoning said or demon- 
strated by another person, because each of us is differ- 
ent not only in our vocabulary but also in our way of 
explaining things . . .? 


Notes 
! “le opere sono fatte non con poca fatica . . . pero se considererai il frutto 
che se gli acquista in ditte opere che lo imparare in breve tempo quello 
secreto che un tal havera stentato in vita sua ... tal e qual mia fatica tu la 
vogli accettar come il conseglio del padre dato al figliolo ..." Silvestro 
Ganassi, Lettione Seconda, Venice, 1543, page 70. These citations from 
Ganassi are not taken from the lute method here under review. 
? *Humanissimo Lettore le molto dibisogno la patientia in voler capir una 
regola over ragionamento detto over fatto da una terza persona perche 
ogn'uno e variato nel suo vocabulare, & ancora nella esposition . . . 7 
Ganassi, ibid. 
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